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Setting Clearer Goals and Objectives 


"Teaching and Learning" is published by the Learning Develop- 
ment Office to provide faculty with information on methods and 
techniques of instruction and to serve as a forum for discussion 
of educational issues and concerns. It also serves as a bulletin 
board for professional development opportunities offered here at 
Concordia and elsewhere. 

In this first issue of the academic year, we would like to 
review some basic guidelines offered by educational theorists 
for setting course goals and objectives. 


In preparing for a new semester, a helpful question to ask 
is,"What do I really want my students to know by the time they 
have completed this course?". In formulating an answer, we dis- 
cover that enough distance can gained from the textbook, read- 
ings, and weekly time allotments to clearly focus on priorities. 
Important aspects of the material become mentally highlighted and 
your course goals are defined in terms of student learning. 


Goals, by definition, are broad statements that encompass a 
wide range of desired outcomes. In addition to increasing fac- 
tual knowledge, the personal or professional development of stu- 
dents may also be a concern. If, for example, improving thinking 
skills, writing skills, or encouraging students to work effec- 
tively in groups is important, then such aspirations should be 
recognized as goals and made explicit to the class. 


Goals have a direct bearing 
on course structure, teaching 
methods and testing procedures. 
The above question is student- 
oriented rather than content 
oriented and calls for day-to- 
day class objectives which gra- 
dually and sequentially build 
students' abilities to handle 
the course content. 

At the beginning of term 
with each new course, students 
are being introduced to new 
concepts that require a new 
language and a new way of think- 
ing about the world around them. 
They will spend the first month 
of their courses trying to "feel 
out" their professors - "What do 
they expect of us?" "How will 
they mark?" "Will participation 
count?" We can anticipate that 
initially they will be dependent 
learners who must work to grasp 
even a basic understanding of 
the material. "Good" teaching, 
then, consists of gradually 
leading the students through 
each level of mastery to facil- 
itate independent learning. 

Educational theorists such 
as Benjamin Bloom, have contri- 
buted a great deal to our under- 
standing of the cognitive, affe- 
ctive and psychomotor domains so 
that we are better equipped to 
encourage the mental, emotional, 
and physical development of stu- 
dents. Since the major portion 
of most university courses are 
concerned with the cognitive as- 
pects of student learning, we 
will concentrate on strategies 
to enhance these abilities. 


Where do we begin? How can we 
determine what level of ability 
we are tapping? Learning can 
be qualified and measured by 
looking at behavior. For this 
reason, when we undertake to 
design a course or aclass it is 
important to think in terms of 
what we want students to be able 


to do. In his book Taxonomy of 
Educational Obj ectives, Bloom 
divides cognitive abilities into 
six categories. He places them 
in a heirarchy that ranges from 
"Knowledge of specifific facts" 
at level 1 where students might 
only be expected to give defini- 
tions to "Evaluation" at Level 6 
where students should be able to 
independently assess, for insta- 
nce, the value of a theory. 


The following chart offers a 
summary of Bloom's taxonomy and 
lists tasks related to each 
category. What level of cog- 
nitive abilities do you expect 
from your students? If our tests 
only ask students to define, to 
explain or to do multiple choice 
exams, they will quickly adjust 
their studying (and thus their 
learning) since only knowledge 
and comprehension are expected 
of them. Do your exams and 
assignments reflect this? Too 
often teachers do not expect 
students to analyze, synthesize, 
or evaluate the subject matter 
because most seem to flounder. 
Perhaps this occusrs bercause 
the students haven't learned the 
fundamentals, the requisite lo- 
wer levels of the hierarchy. 
Exams seem "unfair" because 
students either are not able - 
or do not have enough time - to 
deal with higher levels of com- 
plexity in a testing situation. 
So, how do we deal with this? 


Robert Frost long ago observed 
that college teachers are for- 
ever expecting students to 
"think" but seldom showing them 
how. Perhaps this occurs because 
instructors do not follow these 
"rules" for establishing educa- 
tional objectives: 


1) Be student-oriented. When an 
instructor says, for example, 
"I'm going to talk about defense 


Tasks Which Indicate the Level of Cognitive Abilities 


Level 3: 


COMPREHENSION 
Level 1: Translate 
j Restate 
KNOWLEDGE Discuss 
Describe 
Recognize 
Define Explain 
Repeat Express 
Record Identify 
List Locate 
Recall Report 
Name Review 
Relate Tell 
Underline 


APPLICATION 


Interpret 
Apply 
Employ 
Use 
Demonstrate 
Dramatize 
Practice 
Illustrate 
Operate 
Schedule 
Shop 
Sketch 


Level 5: 


SYNTHESIS 
Compose 
Plan 
P s 
ANALYSIS Se ie 
—— Design 
Formulate 
j : : Arrange 
Distinguish Agseabic 
Analyze 
; : Collect 
Differentiate 
aopeatae Construct 
PP Create 
Calculate 
: Set up 
Experiment : 
Organize 
Test 
Manage 
coats Prepare 
Contrast 
Criticize 
Diagram 
Inspect 
Debate 
Inventory 
Suestion 
Relate 
Solve 
Examine 
Categorize 


Level 6: 


EVALUATION 


Judge 
Appraise 
Evaluate 
Rate 
Compare 
Value 
Revise 
Score 
Select 
Choose 
Assess 
Estimate 
Measure 


Taken from " Writing Learning Objectives" 


An individualized 


course for instructors in Higher Education. 


mechanisms" this does not 
guarantee that students will 
learn. The gulf between what the 
teacher is saying and what stud- 
ents are understanding can easi 
ly widen. 


2) Be concrete. Although we may 
want students to "be aware", "to 
appreciate" or "to understand" 
our subject, these are not help- 
ful ways of stating objectives. 
What does it look like? Howcan 
we tell if - and how much - they 
appreciate Freud? 


3) Look for behaviors. By : 

giving students specific tasks 
to do, we can observe how well 
they can handle the course mat- 
erial. 


4) Be specific. Students need 
clear, precise directions; for 
example, "In two pages or less 
differentiate between regression 
and suppression. In addition to 
definitions and examples, dis- 
cuss their etiology and common 
forms of treatment". Directions 
should indicate What, How, and 
How much we expect from them. 


5) Communicate your standards 
and expectations to the class. 
What must students do to get an 
A, B, Or C? They adjust their 
learning styles in accordance 
with the instructor's expec- 
tations and teaching style. 


6) Frequently assess how well 
students are learning. If many 
students seem to be having dif- 
ficulty, there may be time to 
adjust instruction to promote 
more effective learning. 


7) Don't start at the top. 
Students must be shown and grad- 
ually trained to analyze, syn- 
thesize and evaluate what they 
are learning once they know the 
basics. 


Bloom's heirarchy makes it 
possible to consciously guide 
students throught each level of 
knowing. 

Learning objectives are a key 
component in developing teaching 
materials, in planning and in 
evaluating instruction, and de- 
vising an adequate measure of 
student achievement. If by the 
end of a course we want students 
to be able to assess the cont- 
ributions of a theorist, such as 
Freud, then we begin with defin- 
itions, explanations and exam- 
ples for each key concept. 


Our teaching methods and ma- 
terials will also vary with the 
complexity of the material and 
the specific objectives of each 
class. To develop analytical 
skills, we may ask students to 
work in small discussion groups 
and have them answer guided 
questions about a film they have 
just seen, etc.. 


What about testing? In his 
text, "Will That be on the 
Final?" Ohmer Milton suggests 
that if you want your students 
to really learn something, tell 
them it's on their next exam. 
Testing drives learning. For 
essay questions, he believes 
that students should be told 
what questions they will be 
expected to answer and allowed 
to prepare their answers in 
advance. His research indicates 
that with this method more 
information is remembered and 
retained for a longer period of 
time than if the students are 
not given the opportunity to 
prepare their answers. 


By being clear about course 
goals and objectives, both the 
instructor and the students ben- 
efit. To plan our teaching we 
must first think about learning. 
By taking into account the pro- 


cess of learning our teaching 
methods become more refined and 
better sequenced. As teachers we 
can receive a greater sense of 
accomplishment because we can 
plan better and more accurately 
measure their grasp of the mate- 
rial. The students, on the 
other hand, are better informed 
as to what is expected of them 
and they can adjust their stu- 
dying accordingly. The impor- 
tant aspects of the material are 
defined and student capabilities 
can be better tested. 


If you are interested in 
knowing more about how to pre- 
pare course objectives, we have 
serveral texts available in our 
library. A few are listed be- 
low. 


If you are interested in 
reviewing or discussing your 
course design and objectives, 
Marjorie MacKinnon and Ron Smith 
would be delighted to meet with 
you. Their extensions are 2497 
and 2498, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


We invite articles, essays, 
thoughts on teaching and 
learning for publication in this 
newsletter. Please send your 
submissions to 2492 West 
Broadway, Loyola Campus. 


TEACHING DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


Are you interested in analyzing 


and improving your teaching 
effectiveness? The Teaching 
Development Service offers a 


program designed to assist full 
and part-time faculty members in 
taking a careful look at their 
classroom teaching. Specifi- 
cally, this involves working 
with a trained teaching improve- 
ment specialist to look at your 
teaching style in relation to 

our instructional goals and 
philosophy. MThis process has 
three major stages: 


1. Early Semester Analysis of 
Teaching 


Relatively comprehensive infor- 
Mation about the instructor's 
teaching is collected through an 
interview with the instructor, a 
classroom observation, a video- 


tape, and a student question- 
naire. 
This information is then re- 


viewed by the instructor and the 
consultant in order to identify 
teaching strengths, to discover 
possible areas for improvement, 
and to define improvement goals. 


2. Continuing Consultation on 
Improvement Strategies 


Professors who elect to continue 
working in this collaborative 
arrangement work with the 
consultant to develop techniques 
and strategies which will enable 


them to accomplish their 
improvement goals. While 
activities during this stage 


vary widely, the consultant can 
help find ways to capitalize on 
teaching strengths, examine 
relevant research on teaching 
and learning, plan class activi- 
ties which incorporate 


principles of learning, experi- 
ment with various classroom 
techniques and skills, and 
obtain feedback about 
teaching/learning activities in 
the classroom 


3. End of Semester Analysis of — 
Teaching 


To assess progress towards im- 
provement goals, the process of 
videotaping, classroom obser- 
vation, student questionnaires 
and their analysis can be re- 
peated. 


It should be noted that use of 
this service is completely 
voluntary and strictly confiden- 
tial. Completion of the three 
stages of the process is also 
optional. 


If you are interested in talking 

about your teaching, trying 

different instructional strate- 

gies, and/or learning more about 

our Teaching Development 

Service, please feel free to 

contact me (Marjorie) at local 

2497 or just drop by 2492 West 
Broadway, Loyola Campus. I'd be 

delighted to talk with you. 
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WORKSHOPS FOR FACULTY 


Throughout the academic year, the Learning Development 
Office will be offering workshops and other opportunities 
designed to assist you in increasing your instructional 
effectiveness. 


Although the following sessions are free of charge, we ask that 
you register at least two days in advance so that we can better 
plan each activity. To register, please call extension 2495. 


MANAGING EFFECTIVE STUDENT PRESENTATIONS 
Friday, Sept. 20, 9:30-Noon 
Hall Building, Room 762-1 

Leader: Irene Devine, Department of Management 


If you are planning to use student presentations as part of 
your course, this seminar is highly recommended. Once again we 
have invited Dr. Devine to share her very successful approach to 
Managing student presentations. In addition to suggestions for 
setting standards, giving feedback, and evaluating performance, 
Dr. Devine offers essential guidelines for helping students to 
work cooperatively in groups. 

PLEASE REGISTER BY SEPT. 18th. 


LEARNING STYLES AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
Thursday, October 3rd, 9:30 - 12 Noon 
Leader: Ron Smith, L.D.O. 


Using the Learning Styles Inventory developed by David Kolb, 
the participants will have an opportunity to examine their own 
preferred learning style and to explore the implications of 
different learning styles in university classrooms. 

PLEASE REGISTER BY TUESDAY, OCT. lst. 


Departments and individual faculty members are invited to contact 
us if they are interested in having a particular workshop or 
seminar especially designed for their needs or interests. 


